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SPECIAL LIBRARIES— 
PROBLEMS AND SOLUTIONS 


E. H. LEATHAM 


Tuis address covers the problems of special libraries and due to the lack 
of any description of special libraries in the first session and to special 
libraries being a comparatively small group of smallish libraries, it will 
be necessary to give a lengthy explanatory introduction. Most of the 
problems of special libraries are fairly mundane and immediate, the 
problems of keeping going, keeping others from interfering, plugging 
gaps plus the usual worries of not enough money, not enough staff, and 
not enough room. At this stage, | would emphasize that I am giving my 
personal opinions as a member of the Association with some experience 
agg libraries, and not as an institutional delegate from a government 
ibrary 
To give the perspective of these sessions—ten years ago, ten years 
. Ten years ago few, if any, special libraries existed except as 


This is the substance of an address given by Mr Leatham at the second session 
on “The Library in the Community” at the 1954 Conference in Nelson. Mr 
tater i is Librarian, Department of Scientific and Industrial Research. 
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collections of books and journals; and there was no information or 
documentation service. I wonder how they will exist and under whose 
control, ten years hence. 

First of all, what are special libraries? One definition, which does not 
really avoid the point, is that special libraries use special methods to give 
special service to a special clientele. Another is that a special library is 
a service arranged to make available whatever materials and knowledge 
will further the aims of the organization. The emphasis is on knowledge, 
not just books. Ranganathan stresses that the old librarianship forged the 
basic techniques in cataloguing and classification and in reference and 
circulation work. Special librarianship comprises the newer techniques 
necessitated by the change from the macro- to the micro- thought unit, 
i.e., from the book to the article in the periodical. I think that this is the 
real crux of the situation. Special librarianship differs from general 
librarianship in the emphasis on the depth of organization of its material 
and in the intensity of its use. The special librarian is the main user of 
the library, does the reference work, prepares bibliographies. To do this, 
formal training in both librarianship and in science or the relevant subject 
is necessary. Without the former there is a loss in efficiency, without the 
latter the librarian can be little more than a glorified house-keeper. To 
give service a special library must deal with books, serials, government 
publications, reprints, photocopies, maps, and unpublished research 
reports. There is nothing done in special libraries that no one else can do. 
There is no black magic or special formulae. The whole point is the cost 
of the service which is confined to one or two special fields in which the 
organization is working and in which it must be supplied with information. 
The organization must bear the cost and judge its worth with that in mind. 
The special library must justify its existence; it is not just something that 
the well-dressed boroughs are wearing this year like the band stand and 
memorial fountain. 

There are roughly three kinds of special libraries in New Zealand; 
first, the largest and most important group are those of Government 
departments, many of which comprise a Central library and a number 
of branches, some of them larger than the Head Office library. The largest 
departmental library system has a total staff of about 24, half of whom 
are graduates. Second, those of commercial firms, and third, those of 
learned societies. There are about half a dozen of each that are important, 
mainly for their holdings of serials. The learned societies are often em- 
barrassed by the amount of room required to house the publications, 
mainly journals, that they receive in exchange for their own. These 
libraries of learned societies are not special libraries in the strict sense 
but they do add significantly to the bibliographical wealth of the country. 

I have not yet dealt with our theme and the special library in the 
community. Special libraries are strictly private libraries. They function 
as a service group to a specific organization and must give first service 
to the members of that organization. With private firms and research 
associations there is the problem of lending and service to competitors 
or non-members, but it is becoming more generally realized that the closed 
door keeps out as much as it keeps in. Many special libraries do render 
a major service to the community by acting as national sources of 
specialist publications and information. 

After this somewhat lengthy introduction we come to the main topic— 
Special libraries: problems and solutions, the present and the future. 
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At present I think that New Zealand special libraries are at a low ebb and 
probably still going backwards. If we examine them under the usual 
three headings of books, staff and buildings we may see why. 


BOOKS AND SERIALS 


The main strength here is in the libraries of Government departments. 
Few firms buy a great deal and, especially with books, little would be 
reported to the Union Catalogue. In most Government departments 
there is the sore point of Government purchasing. I could spend the whole 
of my 25 minutes, with profit, in telling the audience of the difficulties 
under which many government department libraries have suffered and 
are suffering. For the past six years most Departments under the Public 
Service Commission have been under increasing National Library Service 
control of the amount available for the purchase of books and serials 
and in the manner of ordering. Government departments outside the 
control of the Public Service Commission, some of which are quite large, 
e.g. Railways and Post and Telegraph, are not under this iniquitous 
control, nor are some minor, from a library point of view, trading depart- 
ments that are under Commission control. During the past six years there 
has been continuous pressure. attempts to own the books of Government 
departments, screening and rejecting book orders, arbitrary assessment 
of departmental financial allocations, and now submitting orders in 
triplicate on a form not designed for speedy typing. The major argument 
advanced to bolster this system is that the best use must be made of 
government funds for the purchase of books. This argument could be 
equally applied to the university libraries. But it is really the best use 
being made of the funds available for research or for higher education, 
and this should be determined by those responsible for research or for 
higher education, not by a few M.A.’s in Sydney Street East. If a govern- 
ment department wants to spend two per cent. of its allocation on books 
and information that many rank equally with laboratory tools, and few, 
if any, so spend one per cent., then it is no concern of any members of 
the audience or the chairman [Mr Alley]. The library allocation must 
be brought under the control of the department concerned and reflect 
that Department’s policy. At the same time, I fully support the view that 
Government library holdings should be recorded nationally and that the 
fullest use should be made of them provided that the needs of the owning 
departments are safeguarded. 

Reverting to the more general examination of the stock position in 
special libraries, you will find that there is rarely a planned acquisition 
programme and this is only partly due to the recent lack of finance. 
Many of these libraries are the national specialized collections on such 
subjects as genetics, geology, plant diseases, with a good coverage even 
of foreign language material but there is too much pressure group and 
ad hoc buying. Part of this arises from the library committees that control 
special libraries. While theoretically library committees have their advan- 
tages, too often the members are mainly concerned to see that the books 
they want are ordered. There is also a bit too much duplication and 
buying at a general rather than research level. Part of this lower level 
buying is to answer simply simple requests referred to them by public 
libraries or by enquirers from public libraries. Public libraries in New 
Zealand do not give any effective service in science and technology. 
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There is far too little buying for future needs and far too little co- 
operative buying. We recently had an enquiry from a library for the 
frequency, size and subscription price of a Hungarian journal that they 
were considering purchasing. We hold that journal (the contents of which 
are mainly in the English, German or Russian languages with summaries 
in the other two) since its inception in 1950 and that library has never 
borrowed it from us. That library holds a Dutch journal in the same 
field from volume 40—and there is a small and persistent demand for 
the earlier volumes. Surely it is more important to complete this set which 
is unique in New Zealand rather than duplicate our unique set especially 
as there has been no Interloan traffic showing demand. 


STAFF 


This is perhaps the most crucial problem. Over the years we have 
found that special libraries cannot attract staff with subject knowledge, 
especially males. We have practically no male science graduates as we 
cannot compete with the salaries offered to qualified people in the 
laboratories. A similar salary range must be available and the present tie 
to the National Library Service salary scale must be broken. This scale is 
designed to fit NLS needs and to grade that common commodity, an 
Arts graduate. There is no attempt to pay science librarians at their 
market value although the principle is recognized for scientific laboratory 
workers. If the public libraries are to give service in science and tech- 
nology, it is up to them to try and attract science graduates, by formu- 
lating a fair salary scale and in this way to force the Government to 
come into line. Again the NLS salary scale only gives professional status 
to a few administrators who have lost most of their contacts with books. 
The unfortunate workers paid up to over £900 p.a. are graded as General 
miscellaneous hands with technicians and storemen. Within the Govern- 
ment service we must build up a promotion framework that will enable 
trained career staff to go from post to post with increased experience, 
responsibilities and salary. Arising out of this lack of trained staff we 
have people who are more or less misfits in the laboratory being channell- 
ed into library work. These people often with deceptively grandiose titles 
and supreme confidence are quite prepared to tackle library work, 
abstracting, editing and report writing. Each of these are involved 
techniques requiring the right type of mind and training. I believe that 
better work could be done more economically with trained library staff. 
Training for special library work has been getting gradually and per- 
ceptibly better over the past few years and both the formal courses of 
training now give much more emphasis to research library materials and 
methods. There must be more intensive training given in special fields 
but while this is hardly practicable with the few potential special librarians 
at present offering, it must be planned for. 


BUILDINGS 


General accommodation for government departments is at a low level 
and the libraries cannot expect to be much less cramped than the depart- 
ments themselves. Few librarians in Government departments have any 
high grading or status and are thus handicapped in the competition for 
available space. Everybody wants co-operative low cost storage for little 
used materials. NLS promised this in 1946 as part of their ‘Big Brother’ 
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act and as bait for their initial book ordering scheme. We have still not 
had even a smell of the carrot. 

I will close with some remarks on general problems to be faced in the 
future. There is the increasing rate of publication. There must be at least 
one new and really important journal starting each week in our field alone. 
These are mainly subscription journals and exclude the numerous Pro- 
ceedings and serials from Universities, Government departments and 
research stations. Publication is too slow. There is the post war develop- 
ment of the unpublished technical reports, which none of us out here 
have yet really had to grapple with. In the United States these typed or 
mimeographed reports on research work are being issued at the estimated 
rate of 75,000 per annum and this excludes the classified or marked 
(government but not security) literature. I am somewhat dubious about 
the great machines described to us, even somewhat of large punched 
card systems. These machines will probably find their greatest use in 
overseas specialized documentation centres where they can be worked 
full-time on some form of co-operative or fee basis. Our use will be by 
referring literature searches to them by airmail. 

To sum up, special libraries have an important place in the biblio- 
graphical and library system in this country but in most cases they are not 
able to take it, and at most will be little more than useful storehouses. 
Until the problems of the supply of books and staff are solved, we will be 
unable to make our full contribution and I think that these answers lie 
in the hands of the chairman [Mr Alley]. 


THE PUBLIC LIBRARY IN 
INDONESIA 


F. MOELJONO HADI 


TuE following article is by a young Indonesian librarian who studied in 
Great Britain recently under a UNESCO fellowship. It has been sent by 
Mr E. N. Petersen, Head, Public Libraries Development at UNESCO 
headquarters in Paris, and is based on a talk given bey Mr Moeljono Hadi 
at UNESCO. The fellowship he held, and one in Australia by another 
Indonesian librarian, were part of the same United Nations Technical 
Assistance programme which sent Mr Dunningham, City Librarian, 
Dunedin, to Indonesia last year as library adviser to the Ministry of 
Education. Mr Dunningham is due back in New Zealand shortly. 


LigpRARY provision in Indonesia is not an entirely new undertaking. Good 
and constructive work has already been done by libraries organized in 
or by departmental officers, museums and universities to provide books 
for special groups of readers interested in particular fields of knowledge. 
The idea of a ‘Public library’ to which every man has access and where 
any man can obtain the knowledge and information he needs is, however, 
just growing in Indonesia. Yet our usually not very big public library 
units serve more people than any other type of library. And it is to these 
libraries that we shall now direct our attention. 
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The public libraries (in Indonesian ‘Perpustakaan Rakjat’) are reading 
rooms for periodicals and newspapers, and/or lending libraries. They 
assemble and make available reading and other informational materials 
of value to the ‘general reader’, and generally contain a wide range of 
books appropriate to the main objective of the mass-education programme. 

The body charged with the organisation of these libraries is the Mass 
Education Department of the Ministry of Education. In organizing public 
libraries this Department has two main aims: 


1. To give the people (rakjat) the widest possible opportunity 
to use libraries; and 


2. To see to it that the rakjat (people) gain the fullest benefit 
from the use of these institutions. 


Where public libraries do not yet exist, library units, generally small 
at first, must be opened in the large and small towns, villages and isolated 
areas. There are certain problems in doing this since Indonesia is a vast 
area, consisting of many islands and different groups of people speaking 
different regional languages as well as Indonesian, and communications 
between these islands and between these groups in several parts of the 
country are difficult. 

The Mass Education Department also sees to it that existing public 
libraries are improved and brought up to date, and that the books are 
circulated as widely as possible, as well as read on the library premises. 
The library should serve the general education of the rakjat at every 
stage of development, and support and supplement the work done in 
the schools and by adult education and other anti-illiteracy campaign 
activities. The public library should provide an opportunity for every man 
and woman to obtain the full benefit of the use of its books and periodicals. 
New methods are needed for attracting and stimulating library users. 
These can be developed only from experience, with the habits and customs 
of the Indonesian people. 


ORGANIZATION OF LIBRARIES 


The library system has been organized in a systematic way. From 
ancient times Indonesia has had a social organization which divided the 
country into kabupaten (regions) and ketjamatans (districts). Following 
this administrative division, central libraries are set up in every Kabupaten 
(there are about 180 kabupaten; and so approximately one for every 
400,000 people). These libraries are centres for the small libraries which 
are set up in the ketjamatans. It is planned that these libraries should 
form not only the centre of the book and periodical supply; but in time 
they should also serve as regional headquarters for library provision and 
staff training. About 100 regional headquarters already exist and are 
doing their work well, although the staff usually consists of a maximum 
of only three people. 

The establishment of smaller units in the ketjamatan is left mostly to 
the initiative of the people themselves. Since there are about 2,500 ket- 
jamatans in Indonesia, this is the only way for the present to provide 
reading material for the people in these small and sometimes isolated 
areas. Whenever the need for a library is felt in a district, a committee 
in that area is formed to submit its request to the central library in the 
region concerned. Support and financial assistance can be obtained by 
filling out a questionnaire. The first contribution from the government 
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after an application is accepted is usually a number of books and periodi- 
cals, and inclusion on the mailing list of the Mass Education Department 
for reading material. With this start, it is then up to the regional head- 
quarters to assist and develop the new member of the family. The number 
of these new library units at the moment is nearly 2,000. This development 
is encouraging indeed, but it adds new problems for book supply, 
equipment and staff training. 

The bigger libraries of the Kabupaten (regional headquarters) are under 
direct control of the Central Office of Public Libraries, which is a division 
of the Mass Education Department in the Ministry of Education. This 
form of organization permits circulation of the largest possible quantity 
of reading material throughout Indonesia within a short time. Moreover, 
with a central library in every Kabupaten and under this the library units 
in the ketjamatans, the social, cultural and economic conditions of every 
region, to which the public libraries should be closely keyed, can easily 
be ascertained. 


PROBLEM OF ILLITERACY 


The Public Libraries Division watches with great interest the libraries 
for new literates. These small libraries serve those who have just been 
taught how to read and write. The work of the Anti-Illiteracy Campaign 
Division of the Mass Education Department which has made considerable 
progress in the last few years would be useless if further opportunities 
and encouragement were not given to the newly literate people by these 
small libraries set up in the desas (small units in the ketjamatan). The 
books supplied to this type of library are of three kinds. First, there are 
books with large letters, meant for beginners. No sentences are given in 
these books. Second, there are those with smaller letters for more advanced 
pupils of the Anti-Illiteracy Campaign courses, who are already able to 
read sentences. Third, there are books, printed with ordinary-sized 
letters for those who can read easily. In these books are short stories 
about their daily life, written to develop the new literate’s general know- 
ledge. There are more than 50,000 desas in Indonesia, and the Anti- 
Illiteracy Campaign is spreading over these areas and the number of 
these library units is increasing too. It is this rapid progress that we, from 
the Public Library Service, are watching with interest and even with 
uneasiness. This uneasiness, however, does not lead to defeatism. On 
the contrary, full efforts have been made and are still being made to 
keep up with this remarkable development. 


LANGUAGE PROBLEM 


The shortage of books in the Indonesian language is the main problem 
of public libraries. There is little reading matter in the regional languages 
(Javanese, Sundanese, Madurese, etc.), and the other spoken languages. 
The foreign languages such as English, German and Dutch are inade- 
quately understood outside the towns. The Indonesian language, which is 
understood by large groups in all parts of Indonesia, is the language of 
the reading public. It is also the official language in schools and offices. 
The problem is to increase the number of books in the Indonesian 
language. Very few such books existed before the war. Since the war 
many newspapers, periodicals, booklets and pamphlets have appeared in 
the Indonesian language. But there have been few books, and the number 
of translations of foreign books, particularly non-fiction, is still inadequate. 
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There is especially a shortage of children’s books. It will clearly sili 
time before anything like a satisfactory quantity of reading matter is 
available for the public libraries. 

The only thing we can do at the moment is to encourage co-operation 
among our libraries. In this way we hope to promote the circulation of 
all the books in the country. But to get the machine in running condition 
we first need some essential things. We need a bibliographical centre to 
keep the records of the existing collections (union catalogues, lists of 
books). We need a reference headquarters to receive requests and provide 
information. We need the equipment for all these services. 

To set up this network of library units and library centres and to keep it 
running, we urgently need trained librarians. There is not one Indonesian 
with full qualifications. There is only one official course in Djakarta, 
supervised by the Ministry of Education, which provides training only 
for assistant librarians. First steps have already been taken for sending 
students or library workers abroad to be trained as librarians or to get 
experience in the profession. And it is earnestly hoped that more will be 
prepared to follow in their footsteps. 


AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 


H. ROTH 


Despite geographical proximity, Australian publications present a major 
problem in reference work and cataloguing. Many New Zealanders 
obviously subscribe to Australian journals and request books they have 
seen reviewed before these books have reached this country, and the 
books themselves arrive in New Zealand well before they are listed in 
the Cumulative Book Index, for instance. Older Australian publications 
are even more difficult to trace because of the many gaps in Australian 
national bibliography. 

The following list, originally prepared for the use of the Library School, 
should be of some assistance to those trying to cope with this problem. 


GENERAL RETROSPECTIVE 


Ferguson, John Alexander. ested of Australia. Sydney, Angus 
and Robertson,1941- (In progress). 
Contents:—v. 1: 1784-1830—v. 2: 1831-1838—-v. 3: 1839-1845. 

Includes works published in Australia or by Australians else- 
where. Arranged chronologically, with location in Australian 
libraries and the British Museum. To be completed up to 1901 
in five volumes. 


Mr Roth is Officer-in-Charge, Reference Section, National Library Service, 
Wellington. 
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Foxcroft, Albert Broadbent. The Australian catalogue: a reference index 
to the books and periodicals published and still current in the 
Commonwealth of Australia. Melbourne, Whitcombe and Tombs, 
1911. 118 p. 

An alphabetical list of books on sale, including government 
publications. 


Miller, Edmund Morris. Australian literature from its beginnings to 
1935; a descriptive and bibliographical survey of books by Australian 
authors in poetry, drama, fiction, criticism and anthology, with 
—s entries to 1938. Melbourne, Melbourne university press, 
1940. 2 v. 

Includes an alphabetical list of non-Australian authors of novels 
associated with Australia. 


Sydney. Free public library. Australasian bibliography (in three parts) . . . 
Catalogue of books in the Free public library, Sydney, relating to, 
or published in Australasia . . . Sydney, Govt. printer, 1893. 3 v. 
Contents: — pt. 1: Authors, editors, or reference . . .—pt. 2: Colonies, 
etc. . . .—pt. 3: Classified subject and title catalogue. 


Victoria, Australia. Public library, museums and National gallery, 
Melbourne. Classified catalogue of Australiana in the Public lending 
library of Victoria, by T. Fleming Cooke. Melbourne, 1936. 202 p. 

Classified, with author and title index. 


GENERAL CURRENT 


Australia. Commonwealth national library, Canberra. Books published 
in Australia; a list of books supplied to the National library, Can- 
berra, under copyright. Canberra, 1911-. 

Title varies: Books added, to Ja-F 1935; Select list of books 
added, to 1945. A monthly alphabetical list, cumulated in the 
Annual catalogue. 


Australia. Commonwealth national library, Canberra. Annual catalogue 
of Australasian publications. 1(1936)— Canberra, 1937- ‘ 
Contents :—1: Books published in Australia.—2: Books of Australian 
interest published overseas.—3: Official publications of the Common- 
wealth and the States.—4: Select list of Australian periodicals, 
annuals and serials.—5: Directory of Australian publishers. 

Official publications are included since 1937, but were omitted 
from 1941 to 1944, Single alphabetical sequence for authors, 
titles and subjects. 


GENERAL CURRENT AND RETROSPECTIVE 


Australia. Commonwealth national library, Canberra. Select list of 
representative works dealing with Australia, 1933-1948. Canberra, 
1933-1949. 12 v. 

A classified list of new works and standard works still in print, 
reprinted from the Official Yearbook of the Commonwealth of 
Australia. 1933 was not issued separately, 1943 and 1945 cover 
the previous year as well, and the final volume covers 1946-47 
with supplement 1948. Superseded by Australian books, 1949- . 
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Australia. Commonwealth national library, Canberra. Australian books, 
1949- . A select list of works about or published in Australia. 
Canberra, 1950- ‘ 

Published annually. Supersedes Select list . . . 


New SouTH WALES 
Barton, George Burnett. Literature in New South Wales. Sydney, Govt. 
printer, 1866. 197 p. 
Classified, annotated, without index. 
Walker, Robert Cooper. Works on New South Wales. Sydney, 1878. 56 p. 
SOUTH AUSTRALIA 
Gill, Thomas. Bibliography of South Australia. Adelaide, Govt. printer, 
1886. 118 p. 
Classified, with author index. 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA 


Steere, Francis G. Bibliography of books, articles and pamphlets dealing 
with Western Australia, issued since its discovery in 1616. Perth, 
Govt. printer, 1923. 172 p. 

Classified, with author index. 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Australia. Commonwealth national library, Canberra. Monthly list of 
Australian government publications. v. 1, nos. 1-2(Ja-F °52)- Can- 
berra, 1952- 

Mimeographed. Covers Commonwealth and State publications. 
Arranged by States and departments. Cumulated in the Annual 
Catalogue. 


PERIODICALS 


Arnot, Jean Fleming. A bibliography of the newspapers found in the 
Mitchell Library, and the General reference collection of the Public 
library of New South Wales. Sydney, Public library of New South 
Wales, 1944. 

Australasian newspaper directory. 3rd ed. Melbourne, 1892. 256 p. 

Australian advertising rate and data service; General media edition. 
Sydney, Mingay publications, 1948/49- 

Contains classified lists of magazines, rural papers, trade, 
business, and professional papers, and union papers, classified 
by State. Also an alphabetical list of publications and publishers, 
advertising agencies, and suspended and deceased publications. 
Published annually, with weekly supplements. 

Australian advertising, rate and data service; Newspaper edition. Sydney, 
Mingay publications, 1946- 

Lists alphabetically, under State, newspapers, daily to weekly. 
Published annually, with weekly supplements. 

Press directory of Australia and New Zealand, 1914- Sydney, Country 
press, 1914- , 

Lists newspapers and periodicals under places of publication, 
arranged by States. Publications of capital cities are in classified 
order, with a general alphabetical index. Published irregularly 
(12th ed. 1951). 
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PERIODICALS—INDEXES 


Australian public affairs information service; subject index to current 
literature. 1(Jy 1945)- Canberra, Commonwealth national library, 
1945- ‘ 

Monthly, mimeographed subject index covering political, 
economic, and social affairs. Indexes books, periodicals and 
pamphlets. 


Australian social science abstracts. 1(Mr 1946)- . Melbourne, Social 
science research council of Australia, 1946- - 

Published semi-annually. Abstracts periodicals, books and 

official publications dealing with the social sciences, and covering 
Australia, New Zealand and their territories. 


New South Wales. Public library, Sydney. Mitchell library. Index to 
periodicals, January 1944-June 1949. Sydney, 1950. 252 p. 


PERIODICALS—UNION LISTS 


Australia. Commonwealth scientific and industrial research organization. 
Union catalogue of the scientific and technical periodicals in the 
libraries of Australia: ed. by Ernest R. Pitt. Melbourne, 1951. 
735 p. 


—— Supplement. New titles, January 1946—December 1952. Melbourne, 
1954. 111 p. 
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INDECENT LITERATURE 


A JUDGE’S SUMMING UP 


IN view of the recent order made by the magistrate’s bench at Swindon, 
England, ordering the destruction of the Decameron and sundry other 
signs of a ‘purity’ campaign in certain official quarters in England, it is 
refreshing to find a Judge of the High Court give a summing-up such as 
that delivered by Mr Justice Stable in a case brought against Secker and 
Warburg for publishing an obscene libel in the novel The Philanderer, by 
Stanley Kauffman. A jury of nine men and three women took 50 minutes 
afterwards to return a verdict of ‘Not Guilty.’ Previously, Mr Justice 
Stable adjourned the case and sent the jury home for three days with a 
copy of the book and instructions to read it right through. Mr Justice 
Stable’s summing up is reproduced from the Bookseller. 


Members of the jury, the charge against two limited liability companies, 
whom you cannot see, and one individual, whom you can, is a charge of 
publishing what is called an obscene libel. 

In the ordinary criminal case where you have three accused persons 
standing in the dock, the judge directs the jury that they must consider 
the evidence separately in relation to each of the accused persons. Such 
a warning in this case would be not merely unnecessary; it would be 
nonsense, for the reason that everybody agrees here that the two limited 
companies and the individual director stand or fall together. 


Members of the jury, as to this there can be no dispute: the verdict that 
in the course of this afternoon you will give is a matter of the utmost 
consequence. It is a matter of very real importance, in its consequences, 
to the two companies and the individual, and the individuals who are 
associated with the two companies who are charged. It is of importance 
to authors who, from their minds and imagination, create imaginary 
worlds for our edification, sometimes, or our amusement, and sometimes, 
too, for our escape. It is a matter of vast importance to the community 
in general, to the adolescent, perhaps, in particular, and, in addition to 
that, it is of great importance in relation to the future of the novel in the 
civilized world and the future generations who can only derive their 
knowledge of how we lived, thought and acted from the contemporary 
literature of the particular age in which they are interested. Your verdict 
will have a great bearing upon where the line is drawn between liberty 
and that freedom to read and think as the spirit moves us, and licence, 
which is an affront to society of which we are all, each of us, a member. 


Members of the jury, in discharging that important duty, I would say 
just two things to you. First of all, that duty rests fairly and squarely on 
your shoulders. It is not what I think about this book; it is the conclusion 
that you come to, and you represent that vast diversity of minds and ages 
which represents the reading public of the English-speaking world. You, 
and you alone, must decide this case and if, in the course of this summing- 
up, I express my opinion about the matter, you are entitled to ignore it. 
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Not JUDGES OF TASTE 


The next thing I want to say to you is this: during the closing speech 
of the prosecution it seemed to me that there was, if I may say so without 
offence, a certain confusion of thought. It was suggested that you are, 
by what you decide to-day, to determine whether books like this will or 
will not be published in the future. May I venture to say that your task 
is absolutely nothing of the kind. We are not sitting here as judges of taste. 
We are not here to say whether we like a book of that kind. We are not 
here to say whether we think it would be a good thing if books like that 
were never written. You are here trying a criminal charge and in a criminal 
court you cannot find a verdict of ‘Guilty’ against the accused unless, on 
the evidence that you have heard, you and each one of you are fully 
satisfied that the charge against the accused person has been proved. 


The burden of proof in this criminal case, as in all criminal cases, rests 
on the prosecution from start to finish. You, in arriving at your verdict, 
must arrive at a unanimous verdict. If you can all agree, so much the 
better, but if there is any one of you, or more, who honestly cannot share 
the view of the others, then it is your duty so to say. 


To-DAY’S TEST 


The test to-day is extracted from a decision of 1868, and the test of 
obscenity is this: whether the tendency of the matter charged as obscene 
is to deprave and corrupt those whose minds are open to such immoral 
influences and into whose hands a publication of this sort may fall. 
Because that is a test laid down in 1868, that does not mean that what you 
have to consider is, supposing this book had been published in 1868 and 
the publishers had been prosecuted in 1868, whether the court or the 
jury, nearly a century ago, would have reached the conclusion that the 
book was an obscene book. Your task is to decide whether you think 
that the tendency of the book is to deprave those whose minds to-day 
are open to such immoral influences and into whose hands the book may 
fall in this year, or last year when it was published in this country, or 
next year or the year after that. 


Considering the curious change of approach from one age to another, 
it is not uninteresting to observe that in the course of the argument of 
the case in 1868 the rhetorical question was asked: What can be more 
obscene than many pictures publicly exhibited, such as the Venus in the 
Dulwich Gallery? Members of the jury, there are some who think with 
reverence that man is fashioned in the image of God, and you know 
babies are not born in this world, be they of either sex, dressed up in a 
frock-coat, or an equivalent feminine garment. 


This book, as I venture to think you will have already appreciated 
without selecting out of their contexts most of the passages, which I hope 
have not either corrupted or depraved any of you, is a book which 
obviously and admittedly is absorbed with sex, the relationship between 
the male and the female of the human species. 


Members of the jury, I hope, in the course of what I have to say to 
you, that you will each one of you appreciate this; that I, at all events, 
approach that great mystery with profound interest and at the same time 
avery deep sense of reverence. We cannot get away from it. It is not our 
fault that but for the love of men and women and the act of sex, the 
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human race would have ceased to exist thousands of years ago. It is not 
our fault that the moment in, shall we say, an overcivilized world, if 
‘civilized’ is an appropriate word, sex ceases to be one of the great motive 
forces in human life, the human race will cease to exist. It is the essential 
condition of the survival and development of the human race, for whatever 
ultimate purpose, in our turn, we have been brought into this world. 


Two SCHOOLS OF THOUGHT 


Approaching this matter which—let us face it—throughout the ages 
has been one of absorbing interest to men and women, you get two 
schools of thought which are poles apart, and in between those two 
extremes you have a variety of opinion and thought. At one extreme you 
get the conception, I venture to think, of the mediaeval Church—that 
sex is sin; that the whole thing is dirty; that it was a mistake from begin- 
ning to end (and if it was, members of the jury, it was the great Creator 
of life who made the mistake and not you or I) and the less that is said 
about this wholly distasteful topic the better; let it be covered up and 
let us pretend it does not exist, and in referring to the arrival of a par- 
ticular day, we refer to ‘the happy event on Monday’ instead of saying 
‘a baby was born on Monday’—it means exactly the same thing—and in 
speech and behaviour the utmost degree of reticence is observed. I suppose 
the high tide was obtained in the Victorian era—possibly as a reaction 
against the coarseness of the Georges and the rather libertine attitude 
of the Regency—when I understand that in some houses legs of tables 
were actually draped and rather stricter females never referred as such to 
gentlemen’s legs but called them their ‘understandings’. 


At the other extreme you get the line of thought which says that nothing 
but mischief results from this policy of secrecy and covering up, that the 
whole thing is just as much a part of God’s universe as anything else and 
the proper approach to the matter is one of frankness, plain speaking 
and the avoidance of any sort of pretence. I suppose that the extreme 
expression of that view is to be found in the nudist colonies where people, 
I understand, walk about, weather permitting, without any clothes on 
at all. 


And, I suppose, somewhere between those two poles the average 
decent, well-meaning man or woman takes his or her stand. 


ADOLESCENT STANDARDS 


Members of the jury, turning for a moment to the book that you 
have to consider, it is, as you know, in the form of a novel. Remember 
the charge is a charge that the tendency of the book is to corrupt and 
deprave. The charge is not that the tendency of the book is either to 
shock or to disgust. That is not a criminal offence. The charge is that the 
tendency of the book is to corrupt and deprave. Then you say: ‘Well, 
corrupt or deprave whom?’, and again the test: those whose minds are 
open to such immoral influences and into whose hands a publication of 
this sort may fall. 

Members of the jury, what, exactly, does that mean? Are we to take 
our literary standards as being the level of something that is suitable for 
the decently brought-up young female aged 14? Or do we go even further 
back than that and are we to be reduced to the sort of books that one 
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reads as a child in the nursery? The answer to that is: Of course not. 
A mass of literature, great literature, from many angles is wholly un- 
suitable for reading by the adolescent, but that does not mean that the 
publisher is guilty of a criminal offence for making those works available 
to the general public. 


FUNCTION OF THE NOVEL 


Members of the jury, I venture to suggest to your line of thought the 
function of the novel. I am not talking about historical novels when 
people write a story of some past age. I am talking about the contemporary 
novelist. By ‘the contemporary novelist’, I mean the novelist who. writes 
about his contemporaries, who holds up a mirror to the society of his 
own day, and the value of the novel is not merely to entertain the con- 
temporaries of the novel; it stands as a record or a picture of the society 
when it was written. Those of us who enjoy the great Victorian novelists 
get such understanding as we have of that great age from chroniclers 
such as Thackeray, Dickens, and many others of that age. 


In the world in which we live to-day it is equally important that we 
should have an understanding of how life is lived and how the human 
mind is working in those parts of the world which are not separated from 
us in point of space and, at a time like to-day when ideas and creeds and 
processes of thought seem, to some extent, to be in the melting-pot and 
people are bewildered and puzzled to know in what direction humanity 
is headed, into what column we propose to march. If we are to under- 
stand how life is lived in the United States, for example, or in France, 
Germany, or elsewhere, the contemporary novels of those nations afford 
us some guide, and to those of us who have not the time or the opportunity 
or the money or the inclination to travel, it may even be the only guide. 


Lives OF PEOPLE LIvING TO-DAY 


This is an American novel written by an American, published originally 
in New York and purporting to depict the lives of people living to-day in 
New York, and it purports to portray the speech, the turn of phrase and 
the attitude in general towards this particular aspect of life in New York. 
If we are going to read novels about how things go in New York, it would 
not be of much assistance, would it, if, contrary to the fact, we were led 
to suppose that in New York no unmarried woman of teen age has 
disabused her mind of the idea that babies are brought by storks or are 
sometimes found in cabbage plots or under gooseberry bushes? 


This is a very crude work, as you may think. It may be that you may 
think that it is not altogether an exaggerated picture of the approach that 
this society is seeking to reproduce towards this great problem of sex, 
and you may think that if this does reflect the approach on that side of 
the Atlantic towards this great question, it is just as well that we should 
know it and that we must not close our eyes or our minds to the truth 
because it might—not shock or disgust—conceivably corrupt or deprave 
any somewhat puerile young mind. 


PUTTING IDEAS INTO YOUNG HEADS 


You have heard a good deal about the putting of ideas into young 
heads. Really, members of the jury, is it books that put ideas into you 
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heads, or is it nature? When a boy or a girl reaches that stage in life’s 
journey when he or she is passing from that state of blissful ignorance 
through that most perilous part of the journey that we call ‘adolescence’ 
and finds himself or herself traversing an unknown country without a 
map, without a compass, and sometimes, I am afraid, from a bad home, 
without a guide, it is the natural change from childhood to maturity that 
puts ideas into young heads. It is the business of parents and teachers 
and the environment of society, so far as is possible, to see that those 
ideas are wisely and naturally directed to the ultimate fulfilment of a 
balanced individual life. 


CREATED BY AN AUTHOR 


The determination of this case is a matter exclusively for you. If you 
do not agree with any view that I may indicate or express, well, your 
do not agree with it; that is all, and your disagreement is paramount. 
You may agree that it is a good book, or a bad book, or a moderate 
book. It is at least a book. It is the creation of a human mind and it 
depicts people created by the author in the environment in which that 
portion or portions with which the book deals of their lives were spent. 
You may agree or your may not—I do not know—that it is not mere 
pornographic literature, the filthy, bawdy muck that is just filth for filth’s 
sake. Probably you ladies have never seen such a work except, perhaps, 
by accident. Some of the men, in their younger days, may furtively have 
glanced at the sort of literary output of Port Said and felt rather ashamed 
of themselves afterwards. This book purports to be a picture of con- 
temporary life in New York, and, of course, the subject-matter of the 
work is the relationship of the two sexes. If you look at the front page, 
you will see the text. It is taken from a Victorian poet, Browning: 


‘What of soul was left, I wonder, 
When the kissing had to stop?’ 


and I suppose men and women of all ages have wondered that. 


THE THEME OF THE BOOK 


The theme of the book is the story of the rather attractive young man 
who is absolutely obsessed with his desire for women. It is not presented 
as an admirable thing, or a thing to be copied. It is not presented as a 
thing that brought him happiness or any sort of permanent satisfaction, 
and throughout the book you hear the note of impending disaster. He 
is like the drunkard who cannot keep away from drink although he knows 
where it will land him in the end, and, so far as his amatory adventures 
are concerned, the books does deal—if you like, with candour or, if you 
prefer it, with crudity—with the realities of human love or of human 
intercourse. There is no getting away from that, and the Crown say: 
“Well, that is sheer filth’. 

Members of the jury, is it? Is the act of sexual passion sheer filth? It 
may be an error of taste write about it. It may be a matter in which 
perhaps old fashioned people would deplore the reticence that was 
observed in these matters yesterday. But is it sheer filth? That is a matter, 
members of the jury, you have to consider, and ultimately to decide. 

Now, there is another aspect of the book, and it certainly is not pretty 
and it certainly is not particularly attractive, but that is not what you 
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have to consider. I have told you the test and I will not repeat it. That 
is won sa of this young man’s adolescence, and the story begins on 
page 76: 

‘But Russell never told Robert that his own first memory, dating from 
about the age of three, was of being waked in the middle of the night by 
two shouting voices, of hearing a plate crash and his father’s voice raised 
almost to a high-pitched scream’, and so on, and the author is tracing 
the moral thought of this man back to his childhood where the unhappy 
relations between his mother and father left a sort of permanent bruise 
on his personality. 

Then it goes on to describe the pitfalls of slyness and filth into which 
the unhappy adolescent, without knowledge or experience, without the 
map and the compass and without the guiding hand of a wise parent 
or the example of a well-ordered, decent home, stumbles; and you will 
have to consider whether that was all just a bit of camouflage to render 
the crudity—the sex of the book—sufficiently wrapped up to pass the 
critical standard of the Director of Public Prosecutions. 


THE SUM TOTAL OF THOUGHT 


Let me remind you of this: the literature of the world from the very 
earliest days when people could write represents, so far as we have it 
to-day the sum total of thought of the human mind. Literature sacred 
and literature profane, poetry, prose, varied civilizations and varied 
times; the sum total of thought of the human mind throughout the ages. 

Are we going to say in England that our contemporary literature is to 
be measured by what is suitable for the fourteen-year-old schoolgirl to 
read? You must consider that aspect of the matter. 


A RIsk 


And there is another aspect of the matter which I should like you to 
consider before you come to your conclusion. I do not suppose there is 
a decent man or woman in this court who does not wholeheartedly 
believe that pornography, filthy books, ought to be stamped out and 
suppressed. They are not literature. They have got no message; they 
have got no inspiration; they have got no thought. They have got nothing. 
They are just filth, and, of course, that ought to be stamped out. But 
in our desire for a healthy society, if we drive the criminal law too far, 
farther than it ought to go, is not there a risk that there will be a revolt, 
a demand for a change in the law, and that the pendulum may not swing 
too far the other way and allow to creep in things that at the moment 
we can exclude and keep out? 


Members of the jury, that is all I have to say to you. Remember what 
I said when I began. You are dealing with a criminal charge. This is not 
a question or a case of what you think is a desirable book to read. It is 
a criminal charge of publishing a work with a tendency to corrupt and 
deprave those to whom it may fall. Before you can return a verdict of 
‘Guilty’ on that charge you have to be satisfied, and each one of you has 
to be satisfied, that that charge has been proved. If it is anything short 
of that, members of the jury, the accused companies and individual are 
entitled to a verdict at your hands of ‘Not Guilty’. Members of the jury, 
will you consider your verdict? 
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HOW NOT TO DO IT 


A CORRESPONDENCE FROM THE ‘NEW STATESMAN AND 
NATION’ 


27th March, 1954: 


Sir: In support of your correspondent Kathleen Nott’s protest against 
what seems an unjustifiable censorship of our reading, it may be of 
interest to your readers to know that at my local public library I was 
told I could not have a copy of Alfred Hayes’ novel Jn love because a 
member of the Library Committee had objected to its inclusion in the 
fiction list. This book had an exceptionally enthusiastic review by Mr 
Maclaren-Ross in the Sunday Times and was also favourably noticed in 
the Observer and by Mr John Lehmann in the Home Service Sunday 
Book Talk of the BBC. 


On the face of it, it seems absurd that a book which did not shock the 
Sunday Times, the Observer or the BBC, and which was requested, | 
believe, by some dozen library-members, should be denied to them as 
unfit to read by some unknown and perhaps quite unliterary Councillor. 
It would also interest me to know how he obtained his copy. 


Hampstead. Mary WEDD. 


4th April 1954. 


Sir: My attention has been drawn to the letter in your issue of March 27 

from Mary Wedd in which she alleges that she has been unable to obtain 

a copy of Jn love from the Hampstead Public Libraries. The reasons she 

= as having been given are that ‘a Councillor objected to the 
ook.’ 


First, I must point out that there are three copies of the book in circu- 
lation, and, secondly, that there has never been any question of censor- 
ship. The purchase of books is made, not by a Committee as such, but 
by the Chief Librarian. No member of our staff with any knowledge of 
the system could have made such a statement, and I venture to suggest 
that your correspondent might have verified the facts of the case before 
rushing into print and casting a most unwarranted slur upon the service. 


Public Libraries Committee, GEOFFREY FINSRERG, 
Hampstead Borough Council. Chairman. 


10th April 1954. 


Sir: I should be very sorry to cast any unwarranted slur on the Public 
Library Service, for which in general I have the greatest respect. I was 
under the impression that, in inquiring from the staff of my library, I 
was attempting to verify the facts of the case. I saw the librarian concerned 
consult a notice pinned up over the desk, and find the name of this book, 
together with one other title on it, both of which I understood were not 
to be available. In reply to my query, I heard the explanation I have given. 
However, if the Chairman of the Libraries Committee tells me that I must 
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disbelieve the evidence of my own senses, I have no means of proving 
him wrong. 

As far as I am aware, no one has suggested that the purchase of books 
is made by the Committee ‘as such’. * 

I am interested to learn that there are now three copies in circulation, 
particularly as I have before me the postcard which was sent to me after 
I had put in a card for this book and which first caused me to make the 
above inquiry. The postcard is headed with the name of Borough and 
Branch and then reads: 

Author HAYES 
Title In love 

I write to inform you that the above book which you reserved is not 
represented in our fiction stock, and I am therefore unable to supply 
a copy. 

Borough Librarian. 
Hampstead. Mary WEDD. 
(Mr Finsberg did not reply). 


Sin: Your recent correspondence raises an issue of some importance 
which I should like to specify, though I am not sure of the answer: 

To what extent should a Public Library (i.e. one using the ratepayers’ 
money) fulfil or reject requests from what may be but a minority of users? 
Bearing in mind that the request may be worthily made yet the books 
asked for may be objected to by other members on grounds which are 
hard to attack logically. 

For instance, I have tried to reserve the following books at the St. 
Marylebone Central Library: 

Calder Willingham’s End as a man 
Rodney Garland’s The heart in exile 
C. H. Rolph’s Women of the streets. 


About each of these I have been advised ‘Not to be added to stock by 
decision of the Libraries Committee.’ 

What is the basis of these decisions? We cannot find out—the hidden 
censorship is at work. Am I entitled, as a user of the Library, to expect 
such books to be obtained, if not through purchase, by loan? Or must 
the impecunious user of the public library be put at a disadvantage 
compared with the richer purchaser or a private library? It would seem 
that our servants are now our masters. 

43 Norton Road, 


Wembley. L. SNow. 


April 17th 1954:. 


Sik: Your correspondent, Mr L. Snow, tells us that he was informed by 
the St. Marylebone Library that our forthcoming publication Women 
of ” Streets, edited by Mr C. H. Rolph, will not be admitted to their 
stock. 

It may interest you to know that this book is at present with the printers, 
and has not yet reached page-proof stage. The St. Marylebone Public 
Library can have had no opportunity therefore of judging its merits. Had 
they had such opportunity they would have discovered that it is a serious 
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sociological survey of the problem of the prostitute in London, produced 
under the auspices of the British Social Biology Council. In the circum- 
stances, to condemn it unread is gratuitously insulting to the book’s 
editor, its sponsors, and to its publishers. 


Martin Secker and Warburg Ltd. 
7 John Street, W.C.1. DavipD FARRER. 


STANDING EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


NOTES ON MEETING OF 3rp AUGUST, 1954 


Present: H. W. B. Bacon (in the chair), G. T. Alley, J. R. Cole, M. S. 
Fleming, W. J. McEldowney, W. S. Wauchop, E. H. Wright, D. M. 
Wylie and the Secretary. 


Apology: An apology from Mr J. P. Sage was sustained. 


New Plymouth Public Library: The Secretary read a letter from the 
Convener, Library Buildings Committee, forwarding a request from the 
New Plymouth Public Library that the Association nominate a consultant 
to assist in the planning of the new library building for New Plymouth, 
and to give practical advice on modern developments in library practice. 
The correspondence was received, and it was resolved that a committee 
consisting of J. P. Sage (convener), C. W. Collins, A. E. Mercer and 
R. N. O'Reilly be appointed to advise the New Plymouth Public Library 
Committee and architects, the committee to be authorized to draw on 
Association funds to enable it to meet for one day either in Christchurch 
or in Wellington, and that expenditure of funds to enable Mr C. W. 
Collins, or failing him another member of the committee, to visit New 
Plymouth for consultation with the librarian and architects be also 
authorised. 


Royal Society of New Zealand: A \etter was received from the Royal 
Society of New Zealand inviting the Association to report on the Society’s 
library as a unit in the scientific library resources of the Dominion and 
to make recommendations for its better use. The letter was referred to 
he Book Resources Committee. 


N.Z. Manufacturers’ Federation: A \etter was received from the Public 
Relations Officer of the N.Z. Manufacturers’ Federation stating that the 
Federation hoped to have available sets of photographs of New Zealand 
industries and asking how many public libraries would be willing to use 
the sets in displays. It was agreed that a note should be published in 
New Zealand Libraries asking librarians interested to write to the Secretary. 

Comics: The Secretary read a letter from the Canterbury Branch 
supporting a resolution forwarded to the Prime Minister by the Canterbury 
Housewives’ Union urging the Government to introduce legislation pro- 
hibiting the importation and sale of morally cheap comics and literature 
in New Zealand. It was resolved that the Canterbury Branch be asked 
to make specific recommendations with regard to particular comics or 
other literature the sale of which it felt should not be permitted, and that 
the correspondence be referred to the Children’s and Young People’s 
Section asking for a report for consideration by Council at its September 
meeting. 
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National Library Committee: The Secretary reported that the National 
Library Committee had met on 28th July, and had considered and 
approved a letter (1954/42) in reply to the Prime Minister. The Convener 
of the Committee had asked that the letter be approved for forwarding 
to the Prime Minister. It was resolved that the letter be approved, subject 
to the correction of a typing error, and forwarded to the Prime Minister. 


Dr T. R. Schellenburg: Miss Fleming reported that Dr T. R. Schellen- 
burg, Director of Archival Management at the National Archives, 
Washington, would be visiting New Zealand from 16th to 23rd August. 
An itinerary and programme for him had been planned by the Depart- 
ments of Internal and External Affairs, and it was proposed that the 
NZLA should give an afternoon tea on Tuesday 17th August to which 
the Archives staff, librarians and representatives of Government depart- 
ments concerned would be invited. It was resolved that the matter be 
left to the Hon. Secretary to arrange in consultation with the President. 

Sargood Trust: The Secretary reported that a grant of £50 had been 
received from the Sargood Trust. 

Grant from Minister of Internal Affairs: The Secretary reported tthat 
a grant of £440 had been received from the Minister of Internal Affairs. 

Investment: It was resolved that the sum of £1,000 from the National 
Savings Account be invested in Lower Hutt City Council debentures at 
4% for a term not exceeding 15 years. 

Children’s and Young People’s Section: A \etter was received from the 
Children’s and Young People’s Section asking if the Association would 
pay £10 to cover the cost of producing a poster for Children’s Book 
Week. It was pointed out in the discussion that it was rather late to 
arrange for the production of the poster and its distribution before the 
1954 Book Week, and the suggestion was made that the design be sub- 
mitted to the Association and booksellers for approval for use in 1955. 
It was resolved that the matter be left in the hands of the Secretary and 
Hon. Secretary with authority to make a grant of up to £10 if necessary. 

Wellington Branch: A grant of £3 to the Wellington Branch was 
approved. 

Travelling Expenses: \t was resolved that the matter of expenses for 
members travelling to committee meetings be referred to Council for 
direction. 


ANNUAL MEETING 


MINUTES OF THE TWENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
NEW ZEALAND LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, INCORPORATED, 
HELD IN THE METHODIST HALL, HARDY STREET, NELSON, 
ON FRIDAY, 26TH FEBRUARY, 1954. 


The President, Mr W. S. Wauchop, was in the chair. 


Minutes: The minutes of the twenty-fifth annual meeting held in 
Auckland on 20th February, 1953, as printed in New Zealand Libraries 
17:212-13 N’53, were taken as read, and confirmed, on the motion of 
Miss M. S. Fleming, seconded by Mr T. Melville. 
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Annual Report: In moving the adoption of the Annual Report of the 
Council for the year ended 31st December 1954, the Hon. Secretary- 
Treasurer, Miss M. S. Fleming, referred to the publication by the National 
Library Service of the Union List of Serials, and said that it was at a 
Conference at Nelson in 1938 that the Association had first endorsed the 
principle of the compilation of such a list. Many other projects sponsored 
by the Association were long-term ones, and although the year’s work 
had not been spectacular, progress had been continued. Miss Fleming 
paid a tribute to the work of Mrs Frampton, who as Acting-Secretary 
during the year, had been unfailing in her willingness and efficiency in 
carrying out the work of the office. Mr W. J. McEldowney seconded the 
adoption of the report. The motion was carried after a short discussion. 


Audited Accounts: Mr H. W. B. Bacon, convener of the Finance Com- 
mittee, moved the adoption of the audited statement of receipts and 
payments, assets and liabilities for the year ended 31st December, 1953. 
In doing so, he said that the Association had been fortunate in receiving 
grants for a total amount of £550 from the Minister of Internal Affairs 
and the Sargood Trust, which had enabled it to carry on the year’s work 
without restriction, but that the future financial position was still a 
matter of concern to the Council and the Finance Committee. He referred 
to the amount of £182 outstanding in subscriptions, and urged members 
to pay amounts owing to the Association promptly. The motion was 
seconded by Miss M. S. Fleming, and carried. 

Election of Council: The Returning Officer reported that pursuant to 
Rule 35, nominations were called for the election of nine ordinary 
members of Council. Twelve nominations were received. The voting 
resulted in the election of the following candidates: G. T. Alley, C. W. 
Collins, H. B. Cowey, R. Duthie, N. Gordon, E. E. McMillan, R. N. 
O'Reilly, F. H. Rogers, D. M. Wylie. Pursuant to Rule 35 (c) (v) and 
to Rule 35 (m), (n) and (0), Council at its meeting held on February 23rd 
appointed the following to be members of Council for 1954-55: J. R. Cole, 
J. P. Sage, E. H. Wright. 


Election of Officers: The officers listed below were elected for the year 
1954-55. All except the Vice-President were elected unopposed: 
Patron: J. W. Kealy, S.M. 
President: H. W. B. Bacon. 
Vice-President: H. G. Miller. 
Hon. Secretary-Treasurer: Miss M. S. Fleming. 
Hon. Asst. Secretary-Treasurer: W. J. McEldowney. 
Hon. Solicitor: M. J. Earle. 
Hon. Counsel: M. J. Earle. 
Hon. Auditor: O. S. Drawbridge. 
Hon. Editor: D. M. Wylie. 


Outgoing Officers: Mr W. S. Wauchop moved a vote of thanks to the 
outgoing officers, and mentioned in particular the work of Dame Elizabeth 
Gilmer who was a Past President of the Association and whose interest 
had never flagged, although she had now retired from her active public 
life on the Wellington City Council. He suggested that a letter be sent to 
Dame Elizabeth Gilmer from the Association expressing regret at her 
retirement and wishing her many years of happiness and good health. 
Mr Wauchop also referred to Mr Perry’s decision not to stand for election 
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t of the to the Council for the year 1954-55. Mr Perry had given very valuable 
cretary- service to the Association over a period of eighteen years as Hon. Assistant 
National | Secretary-Treasurer, Councillor and President. The Association was 
yas at a grateful for all he had done, and was fortunate that he was prepared to 
rsed the continue his work on some of the Association’s committees, especially 
onsored on the Legislation Committee where his legal knowledge had been 


’s work invaluable. Mr J. W. Kealy seconded the motion and asked that the name 
Fleming of Mr John Barr be included. The motion was carried. 

ecretary Mr W. S. Wauchop then formally declared the twenty-sixth annual 
ency in meeting ended. 
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*s work LIBRARY SCHOOL PROFESSIONAL COURSE 1954 


still a THE following students are members of the 1954 Professional Course of 
referred the Library School: Ann Allan, MA, Leslie Mary Hilary Banks, BA, 
embers John William Blackwood, BA, Joan Gordon Brock, BA, Judith Mary 
on was Child, MA, Seonee Mary Clark, BA, Nancy Evelyn Forbes, MA, 
Charmian Daisy Gilmer, NZLA Cert., Alison Grant, BA, Margery Anne 
uant to Haseltine, BA, Anne Rosine Just, BA, Florence Nadejde, L.’és.L.(Paris), 
rdinary Merelle Louise Stonyer, BA, Judith Anne Taylor, BA. 


voting 

Cc. W. 

RN, LIBRARY SCHOOL BIBLIOGRAPHIES 1953 

'V) an¢ | Tue following bibliographies, compiled by students of the 1953 Pro- 
» Cole fessional Course, are available on loan from the Library School: 


Agriculture, for National Bibliography. 

he year Boat building and sailing. 

Books, people and careers—a supplementary list, 1950-53. 

Books written in English on Pakistan. 

Checklist of plays written by New Zealanders. 

Geography and historical geography of Hawke’s Bay, New Zealand: 
a preliminary bibliography. 

Geography and historical geography of Wellington, Hutt Valley and 
environs: a preliminary bibliography. 

Housing. 

Medicine, for National Bibliogtaphy. 

The Middle East—a selection of background books. 


to ' New Zealand mountaineering. 

ae Periodicals not held in any New Zealand library. 

public Select bibliography of naval operations in the Pacific during World 
sent to War II. 

at her Select list of biographies written in English from 1934-1943 inclusive. 
health. Select list of outstanding biographies (including autobiographies) 
lection written in English from 1944-1953 inclusive. 
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LIBRARY SCHOOL GRADUATES 1953 


Grapbuates of the Library School class of 1953 have taken up positions 
as follows: M. J. Barker, Library assistant, NLS, Wellington; A. J, 
Claridge, Library assistant, SLS, Wellington; C. M. Clements, Library 
assistant, NLS, Wellington; H. P. Forsyth, Assistant Librarian, Ardmore 
Teachers’ Training College; J. A. Frampton, Librarian, Head Office, 
Ministry of Works, Wellington; M. M. French, Library assistant, Welling- 
ton Public Libraries; M. G. Hitchings, Library assistant, Alexander 
Turnbull Library; J. King, Librarian, King’s College, Auckland; S. D, 
Mills, Library assistant, Auckland University College; A. R. Mirdah, 
Library assistant, Dacca, East Pakistan; C. B. Newick, Librarian, Depart- 
ment of Industries and Commerce, Wellington; A. M. J. Overy, Library 
assistant, Wellington Public Libraries; S. C. Smith, Library assistant, 
NLS, Wellington; D. C. C. Stephens, Library assistant, CLS, Hamilton; 
J. B. Thomson, Library assistant, SLS, Wellington. 


OBITUARY 


THE death occurred in Auckland on May 25th, 1954, of Mr Abram 
Dalgleish Cunningham, formerly Deputy Director of the Auckland 
Public Library, Art Gallery and Old Colonists’ Museum. Mr Cunningham, 
who was 68, was unmarried. He was born in Glasgow, and before coming 
to Auckland in 1921, was for many years on the staff of the Mitchell 
Library, Sydney. He retired from active service in 1951. 


APPOINTMENTS 


Auckland Public Library: Mr W. Colgan, Reference Librarian, has been 
appointed Deputy Librarian. 
Miss J. M. Lawrence, formerly at SLS, Invercargill, has been 
appointed Children’s Librarian. 


Palmerston North Public Library: Mr C. D. Trudgeon, formerly on CLS 
staff, Palmerston North, has been appointed Deputy Librarian. 


Turanganui Public Library, Gisborne: Miss Helen Cowey, Librarian, 
Oamaru Public Library, has been appointed Librarian. 


CORRECTION 


A TYPING error was carried over into print in the article ‘The University 
Library today and tomorrow’ by Mr F. H. Rogers, in the June issue 
New Zealand Libraries. The first sentence of the last paragraph on page 
117 reads: ‘Therefore, it is unreasonable to expect an exploration of the 
interloan service so that the book resources of Australia and New Zealand 
are pooled for international purposes.’ This should read: ‘Therefore, is it 
unreasonable to expect .. .’. 
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LIBRARIANS! OUR JOB IS TO 
SUPPLY THE BOOKS YOU 
WANT. WE HAVE THE FACIL- 
ITIES TO DO THAT JOB 
PROMPTLY AND EFFICIENTLY 
We carry the largest and most comprebensive 
hook stocks in New Zealand 


Our own London Buying Brane I keeps us in 
close touch with all publishing houses 


We can procure all Australian publication 
through our Branches in Sydney, Melbourne 
and Perth 


Ve are the New Zealand headquarters and 


distributors for publi hers such a Sampson Low 
md Odbam’s Pres 


Our staff of expert booksellers are fully equipped 
fo give you efficient servic "4 and the help of 
their wide experience 


Place your Library Orders with 


DtIINEDIN INVERCARGILI LOWER HUTT 


PRINTED AT THE CAXTON PRESS 
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CHRISTCHURCH AUCKLAND HAMILTON WELLINGTON 








